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every-day words with which, until defined, careful argument is 
almost impossible, and noticeably avoids the set terms of the 
schools, even when they express accurately what is expressed 
loosely or wrongly by the new words. 

In method the main criticisms are that the writer ignores the 
complexity of causation in social phenomena, artificially simplifies 
the problems, and constantly disregards the conditions of proof or 
even of establishing the reasonable probability of his conclusions. 
He also makes little of the comparative method. In attempting to 
discover the essence of modern socialism he confines himself to 
England as the most typical case. The assumption is a question- 
able one, because he also regards England as the country where 
struggle and rivalry are most developed, while socialism is essen- 
tially a revolt against rivalry. But, admitting the assumption, it 
must be noticed that types are of far more importance in biology 
than in social science. Even if England is the best type, little can 
be learned of the essence of socialism without comparing its mani- 
festations in various countries. 

The fundamental argument of the book is, then, inadmissible. 
Its value lies mainly in the emphasis it lays upon religion as a 
social force, and in many subordinate positions or arguments. 

W. F. Willcox. 

From the Greeks to Darwin. An Outline of the Development 
of the Evolution Idea. By Henry Fairfield Osborn, Sc.D. 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. vii, 259. 

An attempt by a distinguished biologist to trace the historical 
pedigree and general relations in the world of thought of the leading 
working hypothesis of his special science must needs receive a 
hearty welcome from all who believe that in the realm of ideas also 
exclusiveness enfeebles and cross-fertilization invigorates, and that 
the specialist's work is the better for its receptiveness of suggestions 
that come to it from all the quarters where the human intelligence is 
battling with the problems of human life. When it is added that 
Professor Osborn shows a remarkable freedom from prejudices, 
theological, anti-theological, metaphysical, and anti-metaphysical, 
which is as rare as it is refreshing, and that his sketch (for more it 
does not profess to be) is written in a popular and intelligible style, 
it will be seen that his work possesses strong claims on the attention 
of the reading public. This makes it the more regrettable that he 
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should not have facilitated its use and increased its usefulness for 
students by providing (in addition to his bibliography and index) 
precise references to the authors he quotes. 

The chief difficulty of an undertaking like Professor Osborn's in 
the work under review is that of estimating the exact scope of the 
coincidences of idea and expression between earlier authors and the 
later views they seem to anticipate, (i) Is there real anticipation? 
Did they really assert what we, ex post facto, suppose them to have 
asserted ? That seems at first sight a question of fact, but no one 
who has examined the facts will think it easy to decide without a 
careful consideration of the whole immediate and general context of 
such anticipatory passages. And in cases where, as among the 
early Greeks, we do not know the context, and are limited to second- 
hand reports of a few characteristic dicta, even this first question 
may prove insoluble. (2) Even if there is anticipation, what is its 
value ? Are we entitled to infer from a partial anticipation of a 
subsequently-established truth that the consequences, which to us 
irresistibly flow from it, were present to the minds of the earlier 
thinkers ? In view of the surprising inability they so often show to 
draw what to us are the most obvious inferences, that can hardly be 
maintained. They are often " worlds away " for the lack of so very 
little more. (3) How much credit is due to the champions of a 
subsequently successful view ? Even where there is more than the 
coincidence of a random guess, was it entirely due to the unripeness 
of the times that the truth could not prevail ? Or was not its fail- 
ure due also to the deficiencies of its advocates, to their rashness, 
obscurity, and incoherence ? That again requires careful examina- 
tion in each case. Altogether, then, it is clear that in such matters 
an uncritical enthusiasm can easily lead us into the grossest anach- 
ronisms, and it may be laid down as a general principle that just 
because the earlier writers were not, ex hypothesi, in possession of 
the whole truth, such fragments of it as they possessed proved 
sterile. 

On the other hand it is easy to be too skeptical : It is a familiar 
observation that no sooner is a new view established than it is found 
to have been anticipated, often with such precision as to lead to 
charges of plagiarism. That is a reassuring proof of the continuity 
in the development of knowledge. And we often overlook real an- 
ticipations because of mere differences of expression, or ignore them 
because the new truth is ashamed of the lowliness of its pedigree, 
and would disavow the absurdities with which it was originally 
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associated. We are reluctant to believe that the same author should 
have displayed such penetrating insight in one place and yet have 
remained on so primitive and childish a standpoint in another. 
And so we insist that he cannot have meant what he plainly says. 

Between these extremes of skepticism and credulity Professor 
Osborn steers his course with considerable skill, though not, per- 
haps, everywhere with equal success. His treatment of the earliest 
and most difficult portion of his subject, viz., the Greek precursors 
of Darwin, seems most open to criticism. He follows Zeller, and 
Zeller's scholarly and laudable desire to check unhistorical enthu- 
siasm here gives him a distinctly skeptical bias. And so Professor 
Osborn also makes no mention of what was very probably a most 
suggestive influence acting on the Ionian philosophers, and is 
doubly suggestive to us, as indicating that the evolutionist idea 
sprang originally from the same source as the view to which it is 
popularly supposed to be most hostile. I refer to the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian creation-myths. Only obsolescent preconceptions as to the 
isolated originality of that most receptive of peoples, the Greeks, 
preconceptions which are really an insult to the transforming energy 
of their genius, preconceptions which the archaeologist's spade is 
daily undermining more and more, can blind us to the closeness of 
their early contact with the civilizations of the East, and so dispose 
us to regard as accidental the coincidences between Greek and 
Oriental ideas. But is it not remarkable that the earliest Greek 
speculation should take the form of cosmogonies analogous in their 
essential details to the Babylonian accounts of the origin of things ? 
If then the "idea of the aquatic or marine origin of life, which is 
now a fundamental principle of Evolution," is due to the Greeks, 
should not the Babylonian Ea receive some small fragment of the 
credit ? Was Plutarch so very wrong in comparing Anaximander's 
account of the origin of man with the religion of the Syrians ? 

But, whatever the sources of his inspiration, Anaximander seems 
to deserve even more credit than Professor Osborn gives him. It 
is, e.g., hardly correct to criticise him (p. 35) for giving an account 
only of the origin of man. Even the wretched shreds of his argu- 
ment that have come down to us speak of to. irpStra £<3a (not man) as 
having been generated in the water, and the spiny bark which sur- 
rounded them looks like a very fair description of the trilobites. 

It is admitted further that he taught a cosmic evolution, abiogen- 
esis, and the transformation into men of non-human ancestors. 
That is the minimum of his doctrine, and there are suggestions at 
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least that he taught much more. The reason, e.g., he gave for assert- 
ing an animal ancestry for man seems highly significant. Man must 
have been generated from animals of a different species (dXXoelSwv 
£<oa)v) because he alone has a long and helpless infancy, and so 
could not have been preserved (Biaa-u>6rjvai) as such. If that is a 
great and glorious discovery in the mouth of Professor Fiske, why, 
as Professor N. M. Butler has lately so well urged, should it be un- 
worthy of notice in that of Anaximander ? Sufficient stress seems 
hardly to have been laid on the acuteness and soundness of his 
reasoning. And again neither Zeller nor Professor Osborn mentions 
his doctrine of the succession of worlds in Time, which seems 
closely akin to Spencer's ' rhythm of evolution and dissolution.' 

But if Anaximander gets insufficient appreciation, Heraclitus gets 
practically none. Yet the propounder of the dictum that " War is 
the father of all things " must at least have been a shrewd observer 
of the struggle for existence, which Darwin elevated into the capital 
factor in Evolution. 

It is, however, only when we come to Aristotle that we find serious 
misapprehensions in Professor Osborn's work. Following Romanes, 
he mistakes (p. 51) the sense of the famous passage in Met. xii. 10, 
in which Aristotle raises the question of whether the Good is tran- 
scendent (Kexoipio-fievov airo Ka$' avro) or immanent in the world as 
its order. That is not the question whether the order of nature is 
due to the operation of natural laws or to the direct interference of 
the deity, but rather the question of the deity's immanence or tran- 
scendence. And Aristotle answers quite clearly, by comparing the 
world to an army, in which there is both discipline and a general 
from whom it flows. That is, the Good is both immanent and tran- 
scendent. It is immanent, because due to the inherent striving of 
things towards the absolute Good, the pure Form, the perfect 
Activity (actus purus), which, in consequence, is the Prime Mover. 
It is transcendent, because the Prime Mover, God, ' moves without 
being moved ' (affected). The perfect must not sully its perfection 
by being so much as conscious of the longing of the imperfect, by 
inspiring which it unconsciously attracts the world. There is no 
question therefore of God's interference, and still less of special 
creation. Aristotle's doctrine of the eternity of the world negates 
the whole idea of creation. 

How then can he be an evolutionist in any sense ? For if there 
was no creation or origin of things, we must not talk of " an internal 
perfecting tendency driving organisms progressively forward into 
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more perfect types." Yet, on the other hand, Aristotle's view of 
the relations of Matter and Form seems a very radical form of 
evolutionism. All existences from the first Matter (which never 
actually exists) to the pure Form compose a hierarchy, in which 
every higher is Form relatively to every lower, and Matter relatively 
to a yet higher Form. 

All distinctions, therefore, seem relative, and there is no breach 
of continuity in passing from the lowest to the highest. It is very 
tempting to interpret this in the modern sense of an actual evolution 
of the lower into the higher. But this would be a great mistake. 
We can pass from the lower to the higher only in idea. In actual 
fact each existence remains rigidly at the grade of perfection which 
the unchanging order of the Cosmos assigns to it. Species are 
immutable, although logically each may be regarded as growing into 
and out of another in an unbroken series. And the reason for this 
view lies in the doctrine already mentioned, that the world is eternal. 
Aristotle totally denies the existence of an evolution-process in time, 
though the reason he assigns for his denial does him the greatest 
credit. He says (Meteorol. i. 14) that we must not, from the slight 
changes going on in nature, infer a general cosmic motion (kivuv to 
irav). That is, he rejects the notion of an evolution in Time, be- 
cause the evidence of mutability was insufficient. And so it was, in 
his time. He was forced, therefore, to construe his evolutionist 
ideas in terms of Space rather than of Time. The different degrees 
of perfection, not being able to succeed each other in time, were 
regarded as coexisting in space, by the supposition (itself based on 
an insufficient knowledge of the heavenly motions) that the perfec- 
tion of nature progressively increased in passing from the centre 
(the earth) to the periphery of the universe, the perfectly circular 
motion of the outer periphery alone being directly due to the attrac- 
tion towards the Prime Mover. Aristotle then may be regarded as 
an evolutionist for whom progress existed in Space rather than in 
Time. 

And the same set of ideas determines also his attitude towards 
teleology. In the first place he is undoubtedly a teleologist. But 
it is quite erroneous to say that he viewed man as " the flower of 
nature towards whom all had been tending, as its end or final 
cause." On the contrary, he never wearies of declaring that there 
are in nature many things ' more divine than man ' and the creatures 
in the 'sublunary sphere' (the stars, e.g.). And it is not true that 
his teleology is anthropocentric because "plants are for the sake of 
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animals and animals for the sake of men." For man in his turn 
exists for the sake of higher beings. Thus his teleology is in one 
sense idiocentric, and in another theocentric : everything aims at its 
own end or good, yet in so doing it really aims at the supreme end 
of all. 

Secondly, the cogency of the reasons that led to Aristotle's adop- 
tion of teleology cannot be disputed from his premisses. Professor 
Osborn shows that he had clearly faced the apparent alternative of 
a fortuitous origin of adaptations, but rejected it on the ground that 
pure chance could explain only a few, and not the vast numbers 
actually found. That argument was perfectly unanswerable so long 
as no time-process was granted in which the accidentally-originated 
favorable adaptations could be nursed into predominance over fail- 
ures of adaptation. And for the assumption of such a time-process, 
Aristotle, as we saw, thought there was no sufficient evidence. But 
his argument is sound, as sound as his inference that every teleolog- 
ical principle is subject to partial and occasional failure. For if we 
attribute to nature purposive action on the analogy of our own, we 
must complete the analogy by supposing that nature's teleology also 
sometimes fails and leads to unintended results. Yet hardly any 
teleologists since Aristotle have ventured to draw this inference, and 
thereby the consistent defense of the teleologist position has been 
greatly hampered. 

Enough has been said to show that Professor Osborn's treatment 
of the subtleties of Aristotelian thought is by no means free from 
errors, which, however, vanish in comparison with the central fact 
that he also has not neglected to pay a just homage to the greatness 
of the Stagyrite. p_ q_ g. S. 

Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. By Wilhelm 
Wundt. Translated from the second and revised German edition 
by J. E. Creighton and E. B. Titchener. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. x, 
454- 

The appearance of this work is an event of prime importance in 
the development of psychology in America. We all know the works 
of the master, and it would be presumption in me to comment on the 
contents of the present volume except in so far as the translation 
gives it a peculiar significance in a new field. 

American psychology formerly followed the lead of English writers, 
and there was no alternative between the dry bones of Hamiltonian 



